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grounded in international law. For, despite having been born
of the equestrian spirit and thus being furnished with an insatiable
and wolfish hunger, they did at least make sporadic attempts to
bring about a general settlement. The Balance of Europe was
the last type of external political structure to offer Europe and
the world tolerable condition* of peace right up to the end of the
Nineteenth Century.
We shall be speaking later of the political and economic shifts
of emphasis and the complex spiritual changes by which this
system was .undermined after the final third of the Nineteenth
Century. Its roots atrophied. Consequently a new, not merely
European but a wholly novel world-order had to be discovered.
In history we can only see external conditions together with
the possibilities latent in them, and the exploitation of these possi-
bilities by spontaneous acts. What happens is contingent; it is the
fulfilment of but one of the numerous possibilities inherent in a
framework so constituted.
From this point of view, therefore, it would seem that in the
situation existing before the first World War the old system of a
balanced Europe could, since it was manifestly obsolete, have
been transformed into a balance of great imperial world-bodies
and hence into a World-balance. To do this, however, it would
have been necessary to fit one of those economically expanding,
highly unstable States, namely Germany, whose weight was
constantly changing owing to the folly of her rulers and who,
moreover, regarded herself imperially as a "Have-not" Power,
into a new system of Great Powers with equal rights. The
opportunity was missed, no matter whose the blame. The first
World War was the result.
Historical opportunities being, like all opportunities, unique
and, once missed, giving rise to a wholly new configuration under
the stress of subsequent events, there was at this juncture, there-
fore, only one thing possible: the creation of something entirely
novel. There followed the attempt to bring together, through
some kind of international organization, the various States of
the world on a basis of (formally at least) very considerable
equality. But owing to the isolationist policy of America and also,
for some time, of Russia, and owing further to its own peculiar
structure which failed to take sufficient account of the balance of
power, the attempt checkmated any effective results if it did not